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SCOTLAND. 


(Continued from page 419.) 


It happened about the year 1666, that James 
Urquhart, for his conscientious separation from 
the national church of the day, fell under the 
censure of the Presbytery, and was excom- 
munieated. ‘The excommunication was sent to 
one William Forbes, a minister of the place 
where Urquhart lived, with the injunction of the 
Presbytery to publish it from the pulpit. The 
minister, conscious in behalf of the honesty and 
integrity of the person, against whom he was 
enjoined to read the sentence, fell under strong 
convictions, and great reluctancy of mind against 
the performance of what he was commanded. 
But, when he considered, that the consequence 
of his disobeying the Presbytery would, in all 
probability, issue in the loss of his stipend, 
covetousness overcame his convictions; and he 
publiely pronounced the sentence against James 
Urquhart, in direct opposition to the dictates of 
his own conscienee. ‘This, afterward, gave him 
much uneasiness, and his mind became so dis- 
composed, that he could not, for some time, pro- 
ceed in performing the usual offices of his func- 
tion; until, at length, he publicly and ingenuously 
came to confess, that his discomposure was a just 
judgment of God upon him, for cursing with his 
tongue a person, whom he believed in his own 
conscience to be a very honest man. Yet, not- 
withstanding his convictions were so clear and 
overpowering, he again fell into the like error, 
and in a way more nearly affecting him, His 
own daughter, Jane Forbes, was convineed of 
the Truth, and joined the people called Quakers. 
Chureh proceedings were carried on against her 
to an excommunication, which her father was 
required by the Presbytery to pronounce. The 
poor man’s case, under so difficult a dilemma, 
was really to be pitied. Hard was his choice, 
either to lose his living by disobeying the Pres- 
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bytery, or wound his conscience by pronouncing 
excommunication against his own daughter, 
whom he knew to be a virtuous and religious 
woman. But alas! both his conscjence and 
natural affection gave place to the love of money ; 
so that he was determined to read the excom- 
munication, and had uttered some kind of pray- 
ers previous thereto, when he was suddenly 
struck by death, at the very time he had pur- 
posed to deliver that sentence. A melancholy 
and remarkable exit, wherein nature was observed 
to sink under the weight and oppression of a 
conflict between conscience and self-interest. 

Sir John Keith, who in those days, and 
afterward, was very violent against Friends, 
having, in the year 1667, brought away, under a 
guard, several of this people from Inverury, 
where they had been previously imprisoned ; the 
magistrates of Aberdeen, to whom they were 
delivered, after keeping them in confinement 
some time, caused them to be conducted through 
the streets, with great contempt and reproach, to 
the Bow-bridge, where a guard was provided to 
conduct them southward to Edinburgh, from 
shire to shire, as the worst of malefactors. When 
they had proceeded a little way outof the town, 
one of the prisoners, William Gellie, a man of 
very weakly and infirm habit, sat down; and 
the rest of the Friends followed his example, 
refusing to go further, unless horses were pro- 
vided. At this, one of the magistrates, named 
Alexander, who attended in order to see 
them set out, was much enraged, commanding 
William Gellie to rise and go forward on foot; 
and because of his refusal he struck him pite- 
ously. Friends, however, continued to sit still ; 
upon which, the magistrate with all his train, not 
being able to prevail in their purpose, returned to 
Aberdeen, and the Friends to their respective 
dwelling places. But, the first object that pre- 
sented itself to this persecutor on reaching his 
own house, was his son, who. had by a fall 
broken his arm, and at the very same time that 
the father had been using his arm to strike the 
harmless servant of the Lord; which circum- 
stance, thus coinciding, so awakened the con- 
science of this person, that he said, (and after- 
ward told it to some Friends,) he should never 
strike a Quaker again. 

We yewrn to Alexander Jaflray, who at this 
period laboured under much aflliction with a 
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quinsy ; for some time he could not speak, nor | pediment was removed in the follo 


scarcely eat or drink, insomuch as to be given 
over for death by all that beheld him. Yet, while 
in that state, he signified by writing, the stead fast- 
ness of his faith in God ; and also his belief, 
that he should yet be preserved for further ser- 
vice to the Lord and his Truth; which predic- 
tion the sequel fully verified. It is said, that, at 
that juncture, a certain female, a noted professor, 
was much impressed, observing the calmness, 
resignation, and faith evinced by this devoted 
Christian, in an hour which was judged to be his 
last, and his unshaken firmness in the testimony 
which he had received to bear; hereupon, she 
went to one of the ministers of the city, and 
asked, whether they durst deny that Jaffray had 
once been a truly gracious man. They said, 
they would not deny it. “Then,” said she, 
“either Quakerism must be a right way, or else 
your doctrine false, who say, there is no total 
nor final fall from true grace; for he is dying, 
confirming that way.” 

Shortly after, on the 11th of the 9th month, 
1668, he was taken from his own house at 
Kingswells, in a sickly, debilitated condition, and 
carried by three messengers to Banff prison, at 
the instigation of the Bishop of Aberdeen, under 
the pretence of a fine of six hundred merks, 
formerly imposed upon him by the High Com- 
mission Court, for suffering religious meetings at 
his house, contrary to their order. ‘Thus, the 
Bishop and those termed clergy discovered the 
malignity of their. disposition, in imprisoning 
this faithful man thirty miles distant from his 
habitation; which, to him in a delicate and en- 
feebled state, proved no less than three days’ 
journey. He was there detained prisoner nine 
months and sixteen days, to his great expense 
and detriment, some of his family being mosily 
with him, as well as to the endangering of his 
life ; for he might have died there, had not the 
civil power relieved him from ecclesiastical 
tyranny; the King’s Privy Council giving order 
for his release, without his paying anything 
whatever for the fine, or for fees or charges, 
neither of which he could conscientiously have 
defrayed. 

About this time, Lilias Skene, wife of Alex- 
ander Skene, one of the magistrates of Aberdeen, 
a woman held in high estimation there for her 
religious attainments, and especially by George 
Meldrum the minister before mentioned, was 
brought under a great concern of mind to join 
herself in society with thedespised “ Quakers,” 
A material circumstance attending her convince- 
ment merits observation. While her mind was 
deeply exercised in a serious inquiry after the 
way of Truth, she found her progress impeded 
by notions and prepossessions against that peo- 
ple, industriously instilled by the preachers into 
her mind, and into the minds of others of their 
hearers ;—as, that they dented the Scriptures, and 
did not pray in the name of Jesus. This im- 
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where Barbara Forbes dwelt. At her hove... 
Friends were accustomed occasional] y . ‘oho 
so near to the apartment of Lilias Skene, on 
she could distinetly hear what passed, a 
ly listening on one occasion, she Plainly hess 
two English women exercised both in pre aa 
and prayer, whose lively testimoni a 
served to be full of Scripture CXpressions. oni 
their petitions put up in the name of Christ, » 
| well as accompanied by his life 
| Thenceforward, she was effectually reaclye, | 
ro Trath, and brought under subjection to 
| being also thoroughly convinced of the fal 
of those slanderous accusations, with which, 
preachers whom she formerly admired, had }oo, 
accustomed to calumniate the Friends. ct 
This valuable woman had not long entertained 
and adopted such a change in religious jews 
when her husband, Alexander Skene, from , 
zealous opposer of this people, became a sineep 
convert to their Christian principles ; as did also 
Thomas Mercer, “late dean of guild,” ahoy: 
| the same time. The civil stations occupied by 
these individuals in Aberdeen, and the genera) 
repute in which they stood, appeared only to adi 
to the alarm and indignation evinced by thy 
ministers, on occasion of such persons with- 
drawing from their communion. 

Immediately upon the convincement of th 
two individuals above mentioned, Alexander 
Skene and Thomas Mercer, at the joint solicits- 
tion of the four ministers of Aberdeen, a sub. 
synod, or, perhaps, more correctly speaking, a 
Synod was convened by the Bishop ; which met 
soon after, and drawing up an address to th: 
King’s Council at Edinburgh, sent two of thei 
number to present it; in which they petitioned 
the Council, to take some effectual course to cur! 
and rid theland of the Quakers, who were increas 
ing among them. ‘The deputies from the Synod 
expected to obtain some fresh order from the 
Council against the “ Quakers,” but met with 
fresh disappointment ; the Council only referring 
them to a precedent Act of Parliament, which or- 
dained, that all who withdraw “ from their parish 
church, be admonished by the preachers before 
two sufficient witnesses,”’ and then, afier an a)- 
sence of three successive weeks, “ they be fined 
one eighth of their valued rents.”” Returning ‘ 
Aberdeen, these deputies reported to the town 
Council, the issue of their application; upor 
hearing which, the provost or mayor made this 
remark, “ What signifies all this? we had this 
before: take you care to do. your own work, 
and we shall do ours.” Two of them, Georg 

Meldrum and David Lyall, thereupon, imme- 
diately set about doing their part towards bring- 
_ing the Act into foree against this people; a" 
| were busily engaged in perfurming their monitory 
| office from house to house, when, that same 
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HENRY GURNEY AGGS. 
This dear youth evinced a retiring and thought- 


j and put a stop to their proceedings at that | ful demeanour, with a marked ingenuousness of 
een, 


This was accepted as a providential de- 
ne ce by the persons whose ruin they soaght. 
- Declaration of Indulgence came very 

sonably to prevent the execution of an Act of 
rs: sil, which the preachers had prevailed upon 
he magistrates of Aberdeen to pass; by which 
yey had resolved, “that no Quaker should be 
nade a burgess or freeman of that city,” and 
hat “whosoever received a Quaker into his 
house, without leave of the magistrate, should be 
ined five shillings. And that if any person 
‘should let a house for Quakers, either to meet or 
dwell in, he should be fined five hundred merks 
Scots money, or £28. 2s. 6d. sterling. | 
About the same time, the people called Qua- 
ers in this kingdom received relief, in a case of 
sonseience, in which they, in common with their 
brethren in other parts, were greatly exposed to 
w(lering. It was the custom and legal practice 
of Scotland, in suing for a debt, when proof 
failed, to put the defendant to clear himself upon 
yath: this exposed the Friends, who could not 
swear at all, to be made a prey, by ill-designing 
persons prosecuting them frequently for unjust 
aims, The judges, perceiving the advantage 
this conscientious scruple gave their antagonists 
in such suits, and regarding the case with that 
equity which became their station, humanely de- 
termined, that in such eases a simple declaration 
of the truth should be accepted from that people: 
a favour they had not then obtained in England. 
But, as they did not fail to admire that provi- 
dential Goodness, through whose hand every 
blessing flows towards his children; so could 
they do no less, than notice the remarkabj¢ in- 
erposition of the same overruling power in 
another direction; either by unexpectedly baf- 
fling the designs of the persecutors, or by 
weakening their hands in various respects : some- 
umes, even constraining them to penitence, at 
other times, in an awful manner cutting short the 
lives of those, that still proceeded in their 
wickedness, 
Although much occasion remains for us all, in 
humility and fear, to look well to our own 
standing, rather than improperly to dive into the 
counsels of unsearchable Wisdom respecting 
others; yet surely, in regard to cases like these, 
we are bound with reverence to acknowledge 
the hand behind the scene, even that eternal Jus- 
tice and Truth which has declared, “ He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso 
confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have mercy. 
Happy is the man that feareth always: but he 
that baedenéth his heart shall fall into mischief.” 
“He that is perverse in his ways shall fall at 
once.” “He that being often reproved, harden- 
eth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
hat without remedy.” Prov. xxviii. and xxix. 


(To be continued.) 





character; and his noble and affectionate disposi- 
tion endeared him to all who knew him. He ap- 
peared to be visited, at a very tender age, with 
those precious influences of Divine love, by which 
even achild is constrained to inquire whether 
his way is right. With a mind sensible of the 
reproofs of instruction, he manifested a love for 
retirement; and some of his early efforts in 
writing, were expressive of his sense of the 
shortness of time, and his desire that he “ might 
be more obedient to his heavenly Father every 
day.’ Various passages in his diary for the last 
year, record his solivitude that the events of his 
life may be under the guidance of Best Wisdom. 

On the 12th of 11th month, 1846, on account 
of indisposition, he went home from London 
with his mother. His complaint was considered 
a feverish cold, that, with attention, would soon 
pass off. He appeared to be going on favourably, 
until Fourth-day evening, the 25th of 11th 
month, when there was an increase of fever, and 
on the following day he was decidedly worse. 
On retiring to rest that evening, he spoke to his 
mother with deep and affectionate feeling, ese 
pecially mentioning a book which he wished to 
be destroyed, if he should not recover. “I have 
never read it through, it is an improper book ; I 
have laid it aside; it ws given to me by ——, 
but I wish no one to readii. Do thou burn it, 
dear mother.”” ‘The exercise of his mind, under 
asense of the pernicivus effects of such reading, 
its being displeasing in the Divine sight, and the 
perusal of such works an unprofitable employ- 
ment of time, was deeply instructive. 

During great part of that nighthe was engaged 
in fervent supplication, that his many, many sins 
might be blotted out through redeeming mercy ; 
acknowledging he had been a greaé sinner, but 
that Jesus was all-sufficient to make those whose 
sins might appear as scarlet, white as snow. He 
said his heavenly Father had east him very low, 
but that he believed He would, in His matchless 
mercy, again raise him-——he desired it might be 
only to His glory. In his petitions he par- 
ticularly supplicated for his dear father and 
brother, that the pleasure of the world might be 
stained in their view, and that, looking unto 
Jesus, they might find in Him a Saviour, a 
Counsellor, a Friend, and sure Refuge in time of 
need. About six o’clock in the morning, he asked 
to have his mother called, adding that he had 
said, he thought he might reeever, now he be- 
lieved he should not; but he was happy, per- 
fectly happy ; that he had prayed fervently, and 
felt peace, sweet peace, and such a calm.’ He 
expressed how differently he should wish to 
spend his time, if he were permitted to be re- 
stored to health ; it was an important talent com- 
mitted to our trust, for which we were very ac- 
countable. This illness had been dispensed in 
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great mercy, for it had brought him more en- 
tirely to seek his dear Redeemer. 

On Sixth-day, on seeing his mother, he said, 
“Dearest mother, the enemy has been buffeting 
and distressing me, but now all is sweet peace.” 
A few hours afterwards, calling her to him, 
“ Dearest mother, come very near me,—now be 
still, very still ;” and afier a solemn pause, he 
supplicated that all his sins might be blotted out 
by the precious blood of the Lamb, making use 
of the words, “ Ido implore this from the very 
botiom of my heart ;”’ also that if it were his 
heavenly Father’s will he should recover, he 
might be enabled to live to his glory, and shew 
unto others what the Lord had done for his soul; 
if otherwise, that his gracious Saviour would be 
with him to the end, for his blood could cleanse 
him from all his sins. After a little time, he 
added, “ Dear mamma, do thou remind me of 
my covenant, if I should recover.” 

He requested his mother would read to him 
some passages from John, relative to the Saviour ; 
observing that John was the beloved disciple of 
Jesus ; and, after a pause, mentioned the chapter 
on the resurrection, to parts of which he listened 
with much interest, and also to some of the pro- 
mises of Scripture, and remarked at the close of 
the chapter, “ Beautiful—very beautiful!’ re- 
peating the words, “I ascend unto my Father, 
and to your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” He afterward spoke of Peter walking on 
the sea; saying, that as soon as his faith 
wavered, and doubts arose, he sank; exclaiming, 
«Oh! how necessary to our well-being, to have 
the eye of faith steadily fixed on Jesus.” ‘Then 
addressing his sister, “* Be careful, dearest, of thy 
associates ; we have ever been guarded in that 
respect. Do thou choose serious and fixed 
characters for thy friends; we are so imper- 
ceptibly influenced by those with whom we pass 
much time.” 

The disease had assumed the form of typhus, 
and life seemed to be fast drawing towards a 
close. During its alternations, though he thought 
it right, in reference to additional medical advice, 
to use all the means within our power, he be- 
lieved he should not recover, on one occasion 
saying, “I look to the Great Physician of souls.” 
He frequently expressed how graciously his 
heavenly Father had dealt with him. His throat 
being much parched, and suffering from thirst, 
allusion was made to the water of eternal life, 
and never thirsting again, he replied, “ Delight- 
ful! streams of living water.” On referring to 
the passage, “In all their afflictions he was af- 
flicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them ;”’ and to how much his Saviour had en- 
dured for his sake, and that of the whole world, 
he exclaimed with emotion, “* Whose sweat 
was as great drops of blood, falling to the ground !’ 
What love! what matchless love ! Oh, how un- 
like what I have to bear!” 

On the 7th of 12th month, internal hemor- 


rhage produced great exhaustion, yet hj. ome 
spirit seemed all love, and fixed jn Patient Ms 


dependent waiting on Him who hag hi 
scended “to make all his bed in sickness 4 


being necessary to keep him very Quiet, con. 
versation was discouraged, but at interys\c 1 
emphatically said, “ sweet quiet!” «Qh! y). 
is life, but to prepare for eternity ! never, nex... 
ending eternity! to think of that! it js «,,. 
lasting.” “ All fear of death is taken from me " 
“Tam in the hands of Jesus!” These al 
similar expressions, shewed that his hope a 
staid on the Lord, and that he experienced the 
fulfilment of that promise, “ Thou wilt keep hin, 
in perfect peace whose mind is staid on as 
because he trusteth in thee.” 

At different times throughout his illness, jp 
had spoken of his earnest desire to be given yp 
in true dedication, unmindful of the reproach of 
the world; also of the principles of Friends, an 
his belief, that if life were spared, he should be 
required steadfastly to uphold them. He again 
dwelt on the importance of a careful selection of 
our associates, and of reading. Speaking of his 
last attendance at Newington Meeting, and 9 
the impression made on his inind by the ininisiry 
of a Friend, he regretted that his thoughts had 
too frequently wandered during these solemn re- 
ligious opportunities ; acknowledging our great 
responsibility for the right use of these privileges. 

On First-day morning, the 13th, seeing the 
light breaking through the curtains, he turned to 
his father who was watching by his side, and 
said sweetly, “the dawning of the sabbath.” 
His mother afterwards reminding him it was 
First-day—the day on which our Saviour arose 
—he quickly answered,—* Yes, dearest mother, 
perhaps on this day I may also ascend.” He 
inquired what was the opinion of the medical 
men, and Jearning there was a slight improve- 
ment, said, «I should like—no—TI have no de- 
sire to be rated again; all my sins are blotted 
out by the precious blood of Christ; He died to 
save the greatest of sinners, and he can save 
even at the eleventh hour.’? Then turning with 
a look of tender affection to his mother, “ Dear- 
est mother, do not grieve, the Lord will support 
thee.” He affectionately addressed his sister, and 
soon afterwards, in giving directions for the dis- 

| posal of some of his things, he again alluded to 
‘the book mentioned in the former part of his il- 

ness, and requested it might be destroyed; ® 

'also his music ; not that there was anything 0b 

| jectionable in the words, but feeling at that time 
it did not yield satisfaction, he was desirous | 
should not be a temptation to others. 

He spoke of one or two of his school-fellows 
with interest, and desired the value of time might 
be considered by those he loved. He mentioned 

being at Tottenham, and feared that, whilst 
there, he had not made the best use of the op 
portunities within his power, earnestly request 
ing forgiveness of his parents for any errors he 














them, enumerating some 


committed 
jue offences long since forgotten ; his father told 
him, he never remembered his being disobedient, 
a hoped he would not allow any thing to 


rouble him now ; “ No,” he replied, “ there is 


nothing troubles me now. I humbly believe all 
my sins are forgiven; but I wish you to know 
these things—I wish to tell you ;”’ and then ex- 
ported all to be prepared, let the summons come 
when it might, to join that company to which 
he anticipated so shortly to be gathered. Look- 
ing around, he said, “ What a comfort to see you 
ali here, all but dear Thomas; give my very 
dear love to him; tell him to prepare for heaven, 
that holy and happy place.”’ 

About five o’clock, he requested a few lines 
might be sent to his brother, and with earnest- 
ness not to be forgotten, gave his last farewell to 
one he so tenderly loved. “ Give my very dear 
love to him; tell him not to mourn for me, when 
he hears of my decease; not to shed one tear, 
for | am happy, and shall, I humbly believe, be 
received into the arms of the blessed Saviour, 
who died for the worst of sinners. Oh! bid 
him prepare to meet me in heaven; bid him fly 
to the Saviour, ere he be laid on a bed of sick- 
ness—dear ‘Fhomas!’’ He seemed exhausted 
by the effort, and lay still for some minutes ; but 
soon those hands which had so long lain motion- 
less, were raised in supplication. He smiled on 
the litle company around him, and then seemed 
to wait his change in humble joy and expecta- 
ion, at intervals uttering words, which, as far as 
they could be heard, were, “ Blessed Jesus! 
come, but wait thy time!’ Afterwards the 
words “ warfare,’ “prospect,” and “ whole 
world,” fell indistinctly on the ears of his sur- 
rounding relatives, conveying the impression that 
the warfare was nearly accomplished, and that 
he would not exchange his prospect for the 
whole world. 

About a quarter before seven, in the evening, 
his redeemed spirit gently passed from the body, 
we humbly rely, to be added to the number of 
those who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb ; therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple; and He that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them 

He died on the 13th of ‘I'welfth month, 1846, 
aged nineteen years.—Annual Monitor. 


WALKS IN LONDON. 


We know an old lady who shed tears as she 
stood and watched the multitudinous life of a 
busy thoroughfare : and truly is it impressive, | 


presenting as it does every variety of human | | thing look strange and spectral. 
There are things to be seen and | the bridge, the fog seems denser than ever—not 


character, 
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jibe <item ieeeention eempiiine wea ien.el folly— jest of folly —the el sententiousness 
of business—the sneer of envy—the groan of 
misery—are strangely mingled in London. 

We have lived for some years in London, and 
in our daily peregrinations through the streets, 
many objects have struck us as notew orthy, 
which may possess a general interest. Our 
residence is ‘over the water,’ which means on 
the Surrey side of the Thames, about three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk from Blackfriars 
Bridge, away in what is at present debateable 
ground between smoke and sunshine. We are 
just out of one of the main thoroughfares, down 
a short lane, on one side of which is a real hedge, 
such as you see miles away in the country, and 
a goodly sprinkling of trees ; and at night, all is 
as quiet as in a country village. We start in the 
morning at nine, and walk fast or leisurely 
according to the season ; and if we have a few 
minutes to spare, can always dispose of them 
profitably at some book-stall on the way: many 
stray facts and valued volumes have we picked 
up by this means at little cost. In the winter, 
when the weather is fine, we step at once from 
our door on to a hard frozen path, that rings 
beneath our feet; the hedge and trees are white 
with a frosty incrustation; and on reaching the high 
road, we find its clean surface striped by countless 
wheel-tracks. But after the first furlong or two, 
the brightness and naturalness of surrounding ob- 
jects deteriorate with every step of progress city- 

wards, in a gradually increasing uproar, gloom 
and dinginess. Half a mile behind, all was clean 
and crisp; now the pavement begins to look as 
though it had been coated with damp ashes, 
which, a little farther on, are transformed into 
black slippery mud, trying to the pedestrian’s 
patience, and provocative of ire in omnibus con- 
ductors and cab drivers. When you started, the 
sun was shining in a clear sky; but as you 
went on, he began to look a little tawny, then 
brown, and now he looms in lurid redness 
through the smoky atmosphere, which deposits 
itself in New Zealand tattoo lines round your 
eyes, nose, and mouth, makes your breath look 
as though it came from a coke-furnace, and half 
stifles you into the bargain. ‘The white rime 
still clinging to the tilt-cover of wagons coming 
in from the country, is looked at with astonish- 

ment by people in the streets, nine out of ten of 
whom would hardly believe that the atmosphere 
is clear and exhilarating at a distance of two or 
three miles. ‘The gloom deepens, and you are 
past all doubts as to its being one of the annually- 
recurring genuine London fogs. Gaslights are 
burning in the shops, flinging bewildering 

shadows across the streets, and making every- 
On crossing 





heard among the crowds that throng the streets | a glimpse of the river isto be seen. Steamboats, 
of London, which ean be seen and heard no-| however, are feeling their way along, and the 
where else, and which are as much a part of | murky fumes from their funnels remind you of 
London as its parks and public buildings. The | smoke-vomiting monsters in some Dantean in- 
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ferno. Sometimes the dismal pall lifts and | 
floats away about the middle of the day, and the 
glad sun comes out for it is mostly in clear 
weather that the real metropolitan fog makes its 
visitation, and man and beast can breathe again. 
At other times, it clings all day, and creates a 
scene, on the approach of night, scarcely possi- | 
ble to describe. ‘The gas lamps are of no more 
use than farthing rushlights; omnibus drivers 
lose their way in Fieet street and the strand, or 
mistake ‘Temple-Bar for the Horse Guards, and 
shout to one another as mariners navigating an 
unknown sea. The habitual frequenter of the 
streets is as much ata loss as the veriest stranger : 
to walk is almost as adventurous an undertaking 
as travelling in the desert without a compass: 
and when, on nearing home, you emerge from 
the smoke, you draw a long breath with a feel- 
ing of having escaped some horrid calamity, and 
lost a day. 

The great human tide begins to flow city- 
wards as early as six in the morning. A few 
scattered mechanics and porters are then hasten- 
ing to their work. At seven, the number is 
augmented, with here and there an ‘assistant,’ 
or a bookseller’s* collector.’ Ateight, troops of 
merchants’ and lawyers’ clerks make their ap- 
pearance; and from the hour at which their 
daily employment begins, are called the * Nine- 
o’clock-men.’ A few stragglers from this divi- 
sion fill up the next hour, when the * 'Ten-o’clock- 
men’ may be seen all going in one direction 
along the now busy thoroughfare. They are 
generally more advanced in life, and more staid 
in appearance, than those who preceded. Many 
are picked up by the omnibuses, which now 
come speeding on, crowded with passengers who 
must be in the city by ten. Nota few, how- 
ever, prefer to walk. ‘They fall in with acquain- 
tances, by whose side they have paced the 
same route for years, and their conversation, as 
you may hear in passing, is mostly of a hearty, 
cheerful tone—the inspiring effect of a good 
breakfast. With what generous pity is their 
hand often thrust into their coat pocket for stray 
half-pence to be dropped into the outstretched 
palm of some shivering beggar; and they seem 
to have a friendly word or nod for almost every 
one they meet. There is a contagious cheeri- 
ness in all this, but itis liable to fluctuation. 
We have watched those same individuals on 
their return from office, at four in the afternoon ; 
their manner is then reserved, not unfrequently 
abrupt and somewhat snappish, which effectually 
keeps beggars at bay, and intimidates crossing- 
sweepers. We were long at a loss to account 
for this transformation of character, until a friend, 
well experienced in the phenomena of urban life, 
whispered that a Londoner going home to his 
dinner is always impatient and out of temper. 

When the suburban roads converge, and pour 
their traffic into one line of street, it is no longer 
easy to detect individual characteristics ; groups 
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must now be taken instead of units, 
no other warrant that Christmas js nig 
grocers’ shops. What a profusion 
currants, spices and candied fruits! Jn fj. 
have only to look at a grocer’s or linen dp. 
window, at any time of the year, to kno 
month you are in. Cheap and bright 
displayed as a * leading article ;’ go in and hy, 
pound—it is kept ready weighed and papere i 
and on opening the packet at home, you will , 
the contents marvellously darker in colour ;),, 
the sample exposed in the window. Cal} jo, . 
pound of butter at a provision shop, you wi) 
always see a weight left in one of the bright. 
polished scales. If it be necessary to change jt 
the one required is always thrown in before {jy 
first is removed. ‘This is so invariably the case 
as to excite a suspicion of unequal balance, |, 
is, however, regarded as one of the legitinay 
advantages of trade, arising out of the keennes: 
of competition. Widely ramified, it descends jp 
the lowest. Cast an eye into the measures oj 
the venders of nuts and gooseberries in the 
streets, you will see a false bottom placed so as 
to diminish the interior capacity by one-fourth, 
We once asked an old woman, whose stand has 
been for years on the approaches to Blackfriars 
Bridge, whether she felt no compunction for her 
daily frauds on the public. ‘Sure,’ was the 
retort, ‘doesn’t everybody do it, and could I get 
a living if I didn’t do the same ?’ 

On passing the cab-stands, you may observe 
that the drivers seem more than usually alert 
during the hours that business men are making 
their way into town. If you chance to tum 
your head, a dozen fingers are held up to answer 
what is considered a call, and as many voices 
ery out, ‘Keb, sir?’ It is puzzling at times to 
know how these men get a living, paying as they 
do fourteen shillings a day to the owner of the 
vehicle. ‘They like to see the day begin fine, 
and come on rainy at ten or eleven in the fore- 
noon, after people have been drawn from their 
homes. On the approach of a shower, every 
cab is off the stand in an instant, as if by magic; 
and the ‘ waterman’ runs hither and thither 
hasfily to collect from each driver his lawful fee 
of one half-penny for every fare that leaves the 
stand. A shower clears the pavement rapidly: 
people who have no umbrellas shelter themselves 
forthwith under awnings, covered passages, or 
gateways, and watch the falling drops with man- 
fest impatience, or quiz any unfortunate wig! 
forced to abide the storm. ‘The Londovers 
astonish their country friends who venture © 
town, by recommending an observance of a rule 
of town life, ‘ Always take your umbrella when 
it is fine; when it is wet, do as you like.’ 

But all this while the season is getting 00: 
the lamps are no longer lighted. at four in the 
afternoon ; the smoke seems less dense, 204 
patches of blue sky are occasionally visible. By 
and by, the lilac and laburnum are in fall bloom, 
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almost cheat yourself with the 
- vat = first mile of road is a country 
— But it is singular to note the change on 
. in the more densely-populated districts. 
a a fine day when you started—casual 
. W ejatances said so. Amile farther on, where 
a -ything is deadened by a damp haze, it is 
so 8 ‘fine day ;’ and as you go on, and find 
mud and murkiness, people still say a ‘fine day.’ 
Anything short of downright rain is a fine day in 
tondon.—Chambers’s Journal. 





WAR ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 


One of the conditions of the treaty with 
Mexico, it is said, is that any future war which 
may break out between the two countries shall 
be conducted on Christian principles. Now we 
all know that this is an age of progress, and that 
all sorts of improvements are constantly taking 
place in all sorts of matters; but war on Christian 
principles’ is certainly the latest, and, if it be car, 
ried out, we think it will prove the greatest o 
them all. 

Just imagine it; we think we can see the 
two armies drawn out in battle array. A fair 
field is before them ; the ranks are formed, the 
positions are taken, the great guns are unlimbered. 
Gen. Scott is just about to give the order to fire, 
when an aid comes up and respectfully reminds 
him that “ the war isto be conducted on Chris- 
tian principles,” and that it will not do to fire. 
« Very true, very true,’’ says the Commander- 
in-Chief, “but what are they? I have read 
Vauban, and Scheiter, and Turenne, and Coe- 
horn. I have read the lives of the old conquer- 
ors, and have studied the campaigns of the 
greatest soldiers, but I never happened to come 
across these principles in any work upen the 
military art. Do you know anything about it, 
Colonel ?”” 

“ No.” 

“Nor you, Major ?”’ 

“ Nor I neither.” 

“I really don’t know how to begin ; I sup- 
pose it would not do to shoot. Suppose we 
send for the Chaplain.” 

The Chaplain arrives—* Do you know any- 
re about this fighting on Christian princi- 
p es ”? 

“Oh, yes; it is the easiest thing in the 
world,” 

“ Where are the books 2” 

a ;” and the Chaplain takes out the 
ible, 

“Really,” says the General, “ we ought to 
have thought of this before. It is a bad time 
‘0 commence the study of tactics when the 
enemy is right before us; but I suppose we are 
bound by the treaty. What is the first thing, 
Mr. Chaplain ?”’ 

“Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 
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“But these are not neighbours, ‘l'hey are 
Mexicans.” 

« ‘The same book tells us, a little further on, 
that the opportunity to do good to a man makes 
him our neighbour.” 

** Will you go on, Mr. Chaplain ?”’ 

“ Love your enemies. Do good to them that 
hate you. Pray for them that despitefully use 
you. If aman smite you on one cheek, turn 
to him the other.” 

« But while we are praying for the Mexicans 
they will be firing into us.”’ 

‘No; they are bound by the treaty also. It 
works both. ways.” 

«Then what is the use of our arms ?”’ 

« This is all provided for in the same book. 
Beat your swords into ploughshares and your 
spears into pruning hooks.”’ 

“Then I don’t see as there is anything for us 
to do here.” 

“Nothing, unless you send over and ask 
Santa Anna if he needs anything in the way of 
medicines, or provisions, or clothing. I rather 
think the treaty requires this of us. And [don’t 
know but we ought to send them a few school- 
masters, for I understand that they are shock- 
ingly ignorant people.” 

“But how do you ever know which party 
conquers in this fighting on Christian principles?” 

“That is the great beauty of it. Both sides 
conquer, and there are never any killed and 
wounded.” 

Now this is all the way that we know of con- 
ducting war on Christian principles. In any 
demand which may be, made upon this State 
for men to carry on a future war with Mexico, 
we think the Governor will best consult the con- 
ditions of the treaty by directing that the recruits 
shall all come from the peace society. He 
should appoint ‘Thomas Anthony Colonel of the 
regiment, and John Meader Major, and he should 
go down to Newport on the first seventh day 
afier the second sixth day in sixth month, and 
walk right into the Yearly Meeting and ask the 
clerk to draw up aplan of the campaign. That 
is the way to fight “on Christian principles,” 

Prov. Daily Journal. 





CONTROVERSY. 


Controversy on religious subjects too frequent- 
ly becomes, through the depravity of the heart, 
the occasion of sin. When opinions are stated 
and maintained, not from a regard to truth, but 
to victory in the argument; not with a view to 
the glory of God, but to the exaltation of self or 
of a party; not with a desire to inform and con- 
ciliate, but to confound or to irritate; the un- 
happy disputant has reason to mourn over his 
work. He may have defended a doctrine ably, 
but he has defended it with unrighteous armour. 
He may gave gained a triumph, but he has not 
“gained his brother.’” He may have pleased his 
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sect, but he will not have pleased his God. He 
may be accosted, at the last day, with a very 
alarming question, “Who hath required this at 
thine hands?” He may have brought a curse 
upon himself, and not a blessing. 


Life of R. Housman. 
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QuakertisM—The second point in which the 
practice of our primitive friends was supposed to 
be inimical to the order of civil society, was that 
which related to the administration of justice. The 
judicial proceedings were so entrenched in oaths, 
that some, not to say most, of the judges seem to 
have actually thought that justice could not be ad- 
ministered without them. When Francis Howgill 
was on trial for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
Judge Turner inquired, “ Do you think the law 
must be changed for you, or only for a few ?’ add- 
ing, “ if this be suffered, the administration of justice 
is hindered; no action can be tried, nor evidence 
given for the king, nor other particular cases tried ; 
and your principles are altogether inconsistent with 
the law and government.”’ On another occasion, it 
was declared from the bench that if the Quakers 
themselves had a government they must have oaths; 
and no government could be conducted without 
them ; for said the man in ermine, an oath binds the 
conscience at all times. 

Though there is no shadow of doubt that oaths 
were frequeutly tendered to our early Friends, by 
persecuting judges and magistrates, as a means of 
subjecting them to the penalties of the law; yet it 
must be conceded that many of these men, whose 
lives were passed in the midst of proceedings, in 
which oaths constituted a prominent part, really be- 
lieved that governments could not be maintained, or 


justice administered without them. The people of 


England during the latter years of Charles I., and 
the interval between his death and the restoration 
of his son, had opportunity enough to discover the 
futility of oaths asa security tothe ruling power. 
In 1643 the solemn league and covenant was sub- 
'seribed and sworn to, by two hundred and twenty- 
two members of Parliament in one day: and the 
Committee of Estates published an order, that it 
should be subscribed and sworn to by all the sub- 
jects, on pain of having their lands and rents for- 
feited. This covenant bound the parties “to en- 
deavour the extirpation of superstition, prelacy, &c., 
to maintain the rights and privileges of Parliament, 
and to preserve and defend the king’s person and 
authority.” In 1649, the king, whose person and 
authority they had sworn to defend and maintain, 
Was put to death by the Rump Pailiament ; and the 
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House of Peers, an integrant part of the vata ent, 
whose rights and privileges they had engage: 
oath, to uphold, was declared to be useloc ...; 
danger, and therefore abolished.*  Thp , ei 
body abolished the oaths of allegiance and = 

macy; and in order “that they might have «. 
obligation of obedience from their subjects, w} 

broken all the former oaths which they had { ti ri 
a new oath was prepared and established. y} ch 
they called an engagement, the substance of y| ie 
was, that every man should swear that he woy), 
faithful to the government established, without bing ;, 
or House of Peers, and that he would never consom 
to readmit either of them again.”t This was (i). 
lowed in 1655 by the oath of atjeration, renouncir ‘ 
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same Charles Stuart was ‘Vadieired to the throne of 
his ancestors, apparently with the general concy;. 
rence of the nation; and the House of Peers re. 
established without opposition. Prelacy regaine) 
its ascendancy, and the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy were again tendered to the people oj 
England, and severe penalties inflicted upon those 
who refused to take them. 


We should reasonably suppose that such glaring 
illustrations of the futility of oaths, and the obvious 
impiety of requiring the subjects of the realm, pro- 
fessedly to place their hopes of acceptance in the 
Divine sight on the performance of these incompati- 
ble engagements, would have led all men of sober 
reflection, to conclude that oaths were both useless 
and dangerous. We cannot indeed rationally doubt 
that many men of that day, were fully convinced 
that governments derived very little security {from 
the oaths which were tendered to the people, and 
that their customary and familiar use in courts of 
law, could not fail to deteriorate the public morals. 
But oaths were interwoven into every part of the 
system of government; even their seminaries 0! 
learning were loaded with them. It would seem 
as though nothing could move without them. 


To break up such a system, or even to make a 
sensible impression upon it, required a moral force. 
which merely moral considerations were not ade- 
quate to supply. That force was furnished, and 
nothing less could furnish it, by religious convie- 
tion. Many of the early reformers had borne ther 
testimony to the unlawfulness of oaths under the 
Christian dispensation; but unhappily the plan of 
reducing the standard of Christianity to accommo- 
date it to the practice of its professors was adopted 
in relation to oaths; and the labours of the learned, 
were not unfrequently employed in endeavours '0 
reconcile the doctrines of the gospel with the usages 
of the people, instead of elevating the practice to the 
perfect standard of our Lord and his apostles, But 
CN SI ee et Te ae 

*Rapin, vol. 2. p. 482. 
tClarendon, Hist. Reb. vol. 5, p. 2413. 
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rating mind of George Fox early perceived, 
sot only that the positive language of our Saviour 
pe his apostle, interdicted, in all cases, the use of 
an oath, but that the purity of life which the gospel 
exons entirely supercedes the necessity of one. 

The standard of Christianity which he and his 

fellow professors believed themselves required to 
maintain, was that of the New Testament, elucidat- 

aj and confirmed by the Divine witness in their 
own minds. And the injunction of our Lord, swear 
vot at all, being full and precise, their refusal of an 
cath became, of course, a religious duty of indispen- 
sable obligation. Here was no room for calculations 
of political ex pediency, or imaginary consequences. 

The laws of the land required that on various oc- 
casions oaths should be taken ; but like the Apostles 
hey believed they ought to obey God rather than 

an. 

7 When we read the history of our religious society 
juring the first age, and observe the tenacity with 
which the judges and magistrates adhered to the 
letter of the laws by which oaths were enjoined ; 
and their total disregard of the plea, so frequently 
urged, of conscientious restraint, we are liable to 
regard these professed dispensers of justice, as men 
jestitute of the common feelings of humanity ; who 
were wilfully and designedly subjecting an innocent 
people to suffering for their religion. Yet if*we 
look a little more closely into the subject, we shall 
probably be convinced that they acted very much 
as men in their sphere of life, in all ages and 
countries, are accustomed to act. The usages 
which had grown with the growth of the nation, 
which had become interwoven into every part of 
the system of government; which the legislators of 
all parties were accustomed to view as essential to 
the administration of justice; and which the pro- 
fessed preachers of the gospel—the teachers and ex- 
pounders of Christianity—pronounced entirely re- 
concileable with the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment; these usages being impeached and condemned 
as anti-christian, by a people who were generally 
viewed with a mixture of contempt and aversion, it 
must have required a share of candour and patience, 
which men in authority do not commonly possess, 
to listen to expostulations, however reasonable, or to 
arguments however clear, which came into collision 
with their habits and prejudices. When we advert 
to the cringing obsequiousness to which men in 
authority were then accustomed, and the firm, un- 
flinching manner in which Friends maintained 
their principles, we need not be surprised that the 
pride of power should be ofien manifested in bursts 
of indignation. 

As George Fox observed, after he had been 
grossly abused by a mob, that they could act no 
otherwise in the spirit they were in, so we may 
admit that the ministers of the law could scarcely 
do otherwise than they did, with the principles, the 
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habits and the instructions of their age and country. 
It is true there were a few superior minds, rising 
above the prejudices of the day, or touched with 
unusual religious sensibility, that could regard the 
principles and practice of Friends with favour: yet 
the great mass of the community could not fail to 
retain the opinions in which they had been raised ; 
and of this mass no part would adhere more tena- 
ciously than the learned in the schools of theology 
and of law. 

Under the circumstances of the time, an effort to 
stem the current of usage thus firmly established, 
by any other means than an adherence to an un- 
wavering cunviction of duty, must have been totally 
unavailing. But the standard, in relation to oaths, 
which Friends were enabled to support, and which 
they maintained at the expense of property and_life, 
gradually opened the way for the substitution of a 
solemn declaration in place of an oath, in the case 
of those who were restrained from swearing, by 
conscientious persuasion. 

Those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of governments, since the days of George Fox, and 
particularly with the recent measures of the British 
Parliament, in regard to: the administration of 
oaths,* must perceive that the futility of oaths has 
been fully established, and that there is a reasonable 
prospect of their exclusion at no distant day, from 
legislative and judicial proceedings. But without 
indulging in anticipations respecting the future, the 
advance already made on both sides of the Atlantic, 
in the conducting of legal proceedings without the 
formality, or rather the impiety of oaths, may be 
justly regarded as a triumph of the principles for 
which our early Friends so faithfully and perseve- 
ingly contended. The marked diminution of oaths 
in our legal and judicial proceedings, which has 
taken place within the memory of many now 
living, may be considered as both a cause and an 
effect, of a greater regard to the injunction not to 
take the sacred name in vain. And we must re- 
member that whatever increases our feelings of re- 
verence and awe towards the Author of our existence, 
must operate favourably upon religion and morals 
in every respect. 

Here, then, we behold a striking illustration of the 
moral influence of Quakerism, extending beyond the 
precincts of the Society. 





TrisuTe For THE Necro.—Among the communi- 
cations from England, received by the last arrival, 
we find a work announced as now in the press, 
entitled, “‘A Tribute forthe Negro,”’ being a vindica- 
tion of the moral, intellectual, and religious capa- 
bilities of the coloured portion of mankind, with 





* For a brief outline of these measures, see page 
310 of this Review. 



















particular reference to the African race, by Wilson 
Armistead. © 

The motive of the author is stated to be a desire 
to interest and enlighten the public mind on a sub- 
ject intimately connected with the happiness or 
misery of a large portion cf the human family ; and 
by a relation of facts and testimonies, which no as- 
sertions can annul, to remove a deeply rooted pre- 
jadice, existing in the minds of many, respecting 
the African race. 

From a synopsis of the work which has been re- 
ceived, it appears that the writer has taken a wide 
range of inquiry in regard to the physical and in- 
tellectual character of the coloured race; and has 
endeavoured to refute the opinion which imputes a 
native inferiority to the negro. The work contains 
one hundred and fifty biographical sketches and 
anecdotes of coloured people ; many of which, we 
are told, afford striking evidence that inferiority of 
abilities is not a necessary concomitant of a co- 
loured skin. 

Of the execution of the work we of course have 
no means of forming a conclusive judgment. From 
the objects embraced in the discussion we hope to 
find an interesting and instructive volume. 

The price to subscribers is three dollars ; and any 
persons who are desirous of patronizing the publica- 
tion, or procuring the work, may do so by applying 
to George W. Taylor, No. 50 North Fourth Street, 
or atthe N. W. corner of Fifth and Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town will meet there, on Sixth day, 
the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The 
Committee on Instruction to meet at the school on 
the preceding evening at half past 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the students, commencing on Third 
day morning the 4th prox. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d month 25th, 1848. 


Diep,—In this city, on the morning of the 21st 
ult., after a lingering illness, Joseru Suarp, in the 
55th year of his age; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 





, In Vassalboro, Maine, of consumption, on 
First day morning, the 30th of First month last, at 
the residence of her father, Mary, daughter of 
Timothy and Elizabeth Robinson, in the 30th year 
of her age. She was a member of Vassalboro 
meeting, and remarkable for the innocency of her 
life sel eotrensintion. So tranquil and quiet was 
her close, that the precise moment of her depar- 
ture could not be determined. 


——, In the same place, and of a similar disease, 
on Third day evening, the 15th of Second month 
last, Jacosp Hussey, in the 60th year of his age. 
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|SURVEY OF THE COAST OF THE 
STATES. 


The object of the Coast Survey, is to procus 
an accurate chart of our extended and llitein . 
sea-coast, in which every prominent 9}... 
natural or artificial, visible from a seen * 
proaching the land, and every change jy the 
depth of the water, the character of the boston 
and the set and force of the ocean currents ¢) ji 
be so clearly and precisely delineated, tha: the 
mariner may be enabled easily to recognize \,, 
position upon the coast; be fully warned of 4), 
dangers which lie in his path; notified of \}p 
harbors of safety which lie open to him, and jp. 
structed how to enter safely the port of his des. 
tination. 

But to insure such important blessings y 
numbers of our race, is not an easy matier, |; 
is no common map which is to furnish the ses. 
man with a secure guide; and it requires yo 
common resources of knowledge, patience, and 
energy to overcome the obstacles, and fix wit) 
absolute accuracy, the position of each head. 
land upon our coast, and of every rock and sand- 
pit which lurks under the waters of the adjacen 
ocean. It requires no ordinary talents to con- 
duct successfully, even a topographical survey 
upon land, such, for instance, as that which the 
State of Massachusetts has recently furnished, as 
a pattern for her sister states hereafter, when they 
shall see the importance of substituting maps o! 
their territory, for the fancy sketches of imagi- 
nary mountains and impossible rivers which 
now pass under this name ; but when there are 
added the difficulties of accurate hydrography, 
the determination of the forms and directious 0’ 
ridges of rock or mud which lie invisible beneath 
the surface of the sea, it may be easily conceived 
that a vast expenditure of labour is required, and 
absolutely inexhaustible resources of knowledge. 

To execute such a survey, then, the first thing 
to be done is to fix with extreme accuracy, a 
number of convenient points, determining their 
distances apart, and their relative positions. To 
do this with the necessary precision, by direct 
measurement from one point to another, would 
be impossible, and if possible would require cen- 
turies for the completion of the work ; recourse 
must therefore be had to the principles of trigo- 
nometry ; and a single base-line conveniently 
selected, and of some length, say ten miles, 
being once accurately measured, and its position 
in relation to the meridian being carefully deter- 
mined, the angles of position of any number 0! 
points, from the extremities of this base, may be 
observed, and we shall then have all the data 
necessary for a calculation by which their rele- 
tive positions and distances may be found with 
precision, limited only by the correctness of the 
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being thus ascertained, will furnish 
w base, from which we may pro- 
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d thus the whole tract to be surveyed 
is covered with a series of triangles, the positions 


p nts, an 


of whose vertices are known. This operation 
‘s called the primary triangulation. The length 
of the sides of these triangles, will of course vary 
with circumstances, and will principally depend 
upon the nature of the country. In a mountain- 
ous region, they may be from fifty to seventy 
miles, while in a flat tract it may be impossible 
o obtain a greater length than twelve or fifteen. 
The space within these triangles is then, by a 
second operation, subdivided into other and 
amaller triangles, and these again are similarly 
subdivided ; and thus the whole tract becomes 
covered witha net-work of lines well determined 
both in length and direction, the areas within 
which are sufficiently small to be considered as 
planes, and the minute features of the topography 
may then be put in by the use of the plane-table, 
which is in principle nothing but a drawing- 
board and ruler, provided with sights, and so 
mounted that it may be used upon the field. 
The outline of the coast being accurately known, 
the result of the soundings within sight of shore 
can be easily connected with the land-survey— 
and the position of shoals, breakers, and islands, 
out of sight of land, can be determined by the 
usual observations for fixing their actual position 
upon the surface of the earth. 

The work can be verified at any time and 
place, by actual measurement of any straight 
lines whose length can be calculated from the 
triangulation, and it is truly wonderful to see 
how near these independent determinations agree, 
when the operations have extended hundreds of 
miles from the original point of beginning. 

[tis easy thus to give a general idea of the 
theory of a trigonometrical survey—but it is im- 
possible to convey to general readers, an idea of 
the immense and ever-recurring difficulties which 
oppose the actual prosecution of such a work, 
still less of the resources of inventive genius, 
profound scientific knowledge, acute perception, 
patience, and energy which are required to over- 
come them, and bring such a work to a success- 
ful issue. ‘The whole result rests upon the 
accuracy of the primary triangulation, and there 
is perhaps no problem ever solved by the human 
intellect, upon which all the resources of physi- 
cal science are so completely exhausted as upon 
this, and upon the accompanying astronomical 
observations, by which the absolute positions of 
the points of the survey upon the surface of the 
earth are determined, the geodesic operations 
checked, and the surveys of one country placed 
in Connection with those of others, in other quar- 
ters of the globe. 

Our Coast Survey was well begun and excel- 
lently conducted by the late lamented Mr. 
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Hassler. The present superintendent has intro- 
duced into it some new features, to two of which, 
as we consider them of immense practical im- 
portance, we propose briefly to allude. 

The first of these was so to arrange the orga- 
nization of his surveying parties, as to make 
the work consist, in the first instance, of a num- 
ber of independent surveys, which, radiating 
from distinct centres, should, by gradual produe- 
tion, meet each other, and uniting, form the one 
great survey in which the work is to result. 
Such a method of proceeding applies to the work 
the most severe test of its accuracy, which could 
be devised, for it requires the measurement of a 
number of base-lines on various parts of the 
coast, upon each of which rests appropriate 
triangulation, at the outer verge of which, are 
numerous points common to two systems, in the 
determination of which they must accurately 
coincide ; and as this coincidence can only 
be ascertained by means of the calculations 
which are performed in the general office at 
Washington, all trimming and bending of ob- 
servations to meet the purpose is impossible, 
and if any error exist it must be seen. It re- 
quires, therefore, no little confidence on the part 
of the superintendent, in the work of himself and 
his assistants, to permit the proposition of so 
bold a plan, the vast importance of which is 
however easily seen, since it allows all the im- 
portant harbours upon our extended coast to 
enjoy at once the benefits of the survey, and 
thus prevents immense annual losses of lives and 
merchandize now jeoparded upon our almost un- 
known seas, shortens the time necessary for the 
completion of the entire work, and, as the super- 
intendent has shown, (not only on paper, but in 
practice,) is productive of great economy in the 
expenditures. This feature has now, we believe, 
become the settled policy of the government, and 
under it the operations of the survey in 1844 
embraced nine states; in 1845, thirteen; in 
1846, fifteen; and in 1847, eighteen states. 

The second improved feature which has been 
introduced by Mr. Bache into the survey, con- 
sists in the publication of the maps containing 
the results of the survey, as fast as the work is 
completed. In this way the harbor of New 
York, the approaches of Philadelphia, and 
several detached harbors upon Long Island 
Sound and the Chesapeake, have been published, 
and the maps, upon a convenient scale, exposed 
for sale at a price so low as to allow every one 
to possess himself of a copy. 

Let us hope that the suggestion of Mr. Bache, 
at the close of his last report, will not only be 
adopted, but extended, and that our government 
will not only order the Pacific Coast to be simi- 
larly surveyed, but that it will extend the plan so 
as to include the lakes and great rivers, and 
finally, to embrace a complete topographical 
survey of our whole territory. 

Franklin Journal. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
NEW YORK HOSPITAL, AND BLOOMINGDALE 
ASYLUM. 


In a late number of the Review, some remarks 
appeared in reference to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, which is situated about two 
miles west of the Schuylkill, on the Haver- 
ford road. Within a few days, the writer has 
been furnished with a pamphlet, containing the 
annual report for 1847, of the Governors of the 
New York Hospital, and of the Bioomingdale 
Asylum, to the au Ce :—also the report to 
the Governors, of Dr. Pliny Earle, the physician 
of the asylum. These reports, when made by in- 
telligent individuals, possess peculiar interest, in- 
asmuch as they bear directly upon the afflictions 
of our species, and the modes of alleviating them. 

At no period since its establishment, have the 
benefits of the Hospital been so widely diffused, 
as during the past year. This was mainly owing 
to the prevalence of yarious forms of typhus 
fever, or, as we familiarly term it, of ship fever. 
Upwards of one thousand cases of this character 
were admitted, and the tables show that nine 


hundred and sixty-two of them were natives of | 


Ireland; most of them, doubtless, recently ar- 
rived in the country. The gratifying success 
which attended the treatment of this fearful dis- 
ease, is believed to be attributable in great mea- 
sure, to the excellent arrangements for ventilation 
and cleanliness throughout the establishment. 

The Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, is 
within the limits of the city of New York,seven 
miles from the City Hall, overlooking the Hud- 
son, and commanding, from one of the most ele- 
vated hills of the “ Harlem Heights,”’ a prospect, 
which for variety and beauty is scarcely sur- 
passed. ‘The farm contains fifty-five acres, the 
grounds of which are so finely improved, that 
they will bear a favourable comparison with the 
beautiful homesteads of the wealthy, in the rural, 
cultivated districts of England. 

The average number of patients for the last 
year, was one hundred and thirty-seven, which 
is greater than that of any previous year. The 
expenditures were $26,553.25. ‘The physician 
regrets that in a large proportion of cases, the 
delay in sending patients to the asylum is so great, 
that the probabillty of a cure is much diminished. 
- Too many forget that in this, even more than in 
all serious diseases of the body, early attention 
is of the utmost importance. Their reluctance 
to avail themselves of the best means provided, 
leads them to overlook the fact, that insanity, in 
its earlier stages, may readily yield to proper 
treatment, while prolonged delay may place the 
afflicted subject beyond the power of restoration. 

Manual labour—innocent recreation—lectures, 
&c., are among the means judiciously employed 
to divert the disordered mind from an unprofita- 
ble and perpetual recurrence upon itself, and 
have been eminently successful in promoting the 
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great objects of the institution—io 
to restore. 

It is mentioned as a curious fact, tha: the § 
attempt in the United States, to hold a mee:.. 
for Divine worship, in an institution for iy. 
sane, is believed to have been made at the I 
natic Asylum adjoining the New York Hos... 
—the building, for which the Bloomingdale \., 
lum was erected as a substitute. “Oy the 31s 
of August, 1819, John Stanford, who wil} jon, 
be remembered for his active benevolence 
preached a sermon to the inmates of that jp, 
stitution.”” Those who attended, behaved wi) 
great propriety; many of them kneeling w)\, 
prayer was offered, and several expressed the); 
thanks at the close of the service. T.U 


alleviate an 


FRIENDS IN CONGENIES., 

A Friend of Leeds, in England, has kindly trans. 

mitted to the Editor of the Review, a brief notice. 
a visit which he has recently paid to parts of the 
| continent, some portion of which was made to the 
little company professing with us in France. As the 
| information which it contains, not only in relation 
to our fellow professors in that country, but + 
other objects which came under his notice, appears 
quite interesting, we publish the narrative without 
abridgment or alteration. While we acknow- 
ledge the favour of this first communication, may 
we indulge a hope that it will not be the last!—Ey 

The little community at Congenies and other 
places in its vicinity in the South of France, 
have become an increasing object of interest 
within the last few years, and have been visited 
from time to time by ministers and other mem- 
bers of our Society. 

This simple, but interesting body of people, 
are the descendants of the Camisards, who took 
refuge in the mountains of the Cevennes, and 
fought valiantly for their faith, during the 
persecutions subsequent to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. ‘The Camisards were of the 
old stock of the Albigenses. ‘The continval 
loss or imprisonment of: their ministers, induced 
their ministering one to the other. At the cessa- 
| tion of hostilities, many of them persevered in 
_system, which, in the first instance, had resulted 
| last centary, one of their number was desirous 


from circumstances. ‘Towards the close of the 
of. giving a positive form to the belief and cus- 





toms of their little community, and prepared 4 
work, though very imperfectly, on the subject. 
It was taken by one of the body to Holland, to 
be printed, and there he heard, for the first time, 
that in England and America there existed a 
people, who entertained many of the same 
opinions as himself. He proceeded to England, 
and became acquainted with the Society © 
Friends, to whom the existence of this litie body 
of fellow-believers wasthus made known. They 
have been for some time under the cognizance o! 
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been a temple erected in honour of Caius and 
Lueius, the sons of Agrippa. It is 75 feet long, 
37 broad, and 39 in height, and adorned with 
30 fluted columns of the Corinthian order, with 
beautifully worked frieze and capitals. Many 
have been the honours rendered to the Maison 
Carreé. Architects from all parts of Europe, 
even from Rome, have travelled to Nismes to 
take models from it; and Louis XIV. at one 
time, entertained the project of having the build- 
ing transported to Paris, that his architects might 
form their taste upon it. But this enterprise, 
worthy of a vain king, surrounded by parasites 
who told him his power was boundless, was 
found to be perilous, and Nismes has retained 
her ornament. Antiquarians say that the walls 
of this temple were covered with bas reliefs in 
marble and bronze, which have been destroyed 
or stolen. 

The next place we visited was the Fountain 
of Nismes, which has always been celebrated. 
The Romans were so struck with its beauty, 
that they built a magnificent temple on its borders, 
the remains of which may still be seen in its 
environs. Its source is situated in one of those 
caleareous hills which surround the city. Its 
diameter is 72 feet, and its depth nearly 24 feet. 
The water issues from its centre, and often with 
considerable ebullition; a caleareous gravel 
covers the bottom of it, and its banks are adorn- 
ed with numerous plants. ‘The chain of hills 
in which it is situated, abounds with grottoes and 
eaverns. ‘The baths have lost part of their 
antique character. Ina hollow to the left, is 
the ‘Temple of Diana, where there is a collection 
of columns, cornices, inscriptions, &c. 

In walking, I found the heat very oppressive, 
which the inhabitants themselves appeared to 
feel. During the day the streets were compara- 
tively deserted, but at sunset every one left his 
house, the promenades all became crowded, and 
until near midnight there was nothing like still- 
ness in any part of the city. 

Nismes possesses a University, a Royal 
Academy, a public library of 10,000 volumes, a 
museum of natural history, a drawing school, 
an agricultural society, besides some charitable 
institutions. Amongst these is an orphan asy- 
lum, which has been superintended by one of 
our Society for sixteen years, but who has late- 
ly been obliged to discontinue the office on ac- 
count of her health. She is spoken of in strong 
terms of approbation, as having conducted it in a 
very satisfactory manner, both as regards the 
welfare of the institution, the best interests of 
the children, and her own conduct asa con- 
sistent Friend. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed since its establishment, a conside- 
rable number of orphans have been educated in 
the Asylum, most of whom are now usefully 
filling various situations in life. Many of these 
appear to possess simple piety, and manifest a 
sincere affection for their teachers, as well as a 


i +. England, who have exercised a 
rn ae ng them. A two months ‘meet- 
— Congenies for the transaction ol 
is held at nge ° 
ing h business for the whole of the little 
Chute Fontinais, St. Hypolite, St. Gilles, 
meeungs 0 < : - 
Codagnan, &e., in which answers to the Queries 
sre annually drawn up for the London Yearly 
Meeting, or Meeting for Sufferings. 
In the summer of 1842, during a two months 
tour on the continent of Europe, I visited the south 
af France, and beiig desirous whilst there of see- 
ing something of those professing with uy I con- 
-juded to spend a First day either at Nismes or 
Congenies, where most of them reside. On arriv- 
‘nv at Nismes, I set out in search of M. Frossard, 
the Protestant Chaplain, to whom the Protestant 
Minister at Marseilles had given me a letter of 
recommendation. Not finding him in, but ex- 
ted shortly, I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of perambulating the interesting ancient 
sity of Nismes, so remarkable for its Roman 
antiquities, some of which I shall presently men- 
ion. On returning again to M. Frossard’s, I 
found him in, and received his hearty welcome. 
Informing him that my chief errand to Nismes was 
io see something of the Friends, he said he 
would introduce me to Christine Majolier, one 
of them with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, proposing to conduct me first to see 
what was most worthy of inspection in the 
city. 

Nismes is a most interesting city, and its nu- 
merous monuments of antiquity give it a pre- 
eminence over any other in Europe, except the 
cities of Italy. Amongst these remains, the most 
magnificent is the ancient arena, or amphitheatre, 
considered “vu be one of the finest specimens of 
antiquity in the world, being in excellent pre- 
servation. It is of the Doric order, built in the 
form of an ellipsis, 412 feet by 307, and consists 
of 120 arches, placed one above another in two 
rows. Amongst the 60 arches on the ground 
floor, are four larger ones, facing the cardinal 
points. Around the interior are 35 rows of 
steps, once the seats of spectators, which it is 
calculated would accommodate 20,000 to 30,000 
persons. These seats rise gradually, one above 
the other, to the height of 70 feet, and are still 
sufficiently perfect to admit of persons ascending 
to the very top, from which there is a fine view 
of the city. ‘This building was used by the Ro- 
mans in the exhibition of combats between wild 
beasts and gladiators. It is now only used occa- 
sionally, and then only on the first day of the week, 
in exhibiting equestrian performances. Some of 
the massive blocks of granite, of which it is 
built, are 18 feet long. My kind friend and 
conductor was busily engaged in taking paint- 
ings in oil of various parts of this remarkable 
and picturesque structure. 

_ The Maison Carreé, another of the antiqui- 
ties of Nismes, is one of the most perfect and 
beautiful in the world, and is supposed to have 
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grateful remembrance of the care bestowed upon , long felt the want of a scoool for the 
them whilst in the institution. which John and Martha Yeardley 
There are several persons residing in Nismes | ters from England, were interested jy, promot 
who profess with Friends, respecting whom, as | and which was established at Nismes ee 
well as those in adjacent places, I received some | years ago, and is conducted with grea: be - 
interesting information from Christine Majolier. | and satisfaction. Every Friend who has. zs 
Feeling desirous of spending First day where | these parts must have perceived the y 
the greatest number resided, I concluded to go to | such an institution, and, accompanied wiih , 
Congenies, about seven miles distant from | Divine blessing, it may be one means of eaitie 
Nismes. Whilst I was dining with Christine, | the little Society there, and be instrumental é 
her brother George, from Congenies, came in, | assisting to uphold a standard to the Spiritual : 
and very kindly offered to accompany me there | of the gospel dispensation. ‘The state of ,, 
in the afternoon. ‘The Diligence drove very | ligion fh the south of France is at a very : 
nearly past their house, and his sister was wait-| ebb. As far as I was able to form a judsmoy, 
ing our arrival, for Christine had previously sent | during my short sojourn, those professing with 
word that they must pay every attention to a| us are now quite as much beyond the general, 
stranger. ‘They compelled me to take up my | of professing Christians, as is the case wit 
quarters under theirhospitable roof. I can truly | Society in England. 
say, I met with a most hearty and cordial recep-| The afternoon before I left Congenies, y, 
tion from these kind Friends, and enjoyed my- | made an excursion into the surrounding couyiry 
self during the few days I sojourned amongst | and my kind friends showed me through som 
them. of their vineyards and olivegroves. Nearly the 
On First day morning, many Friends called | whole of this district, for miles round, consis: 
before meeting, and manifested much pleasure in | of an undulating country, a constant succession 
seeing one from England. About forty persons | of low hills, most of them clad with vines, and 
constituted the meeting in the morning, and| many of them sprinkled with olives, walnut, 
Daniel Brann, a Friend from Fontinais, address- | almond and mulberry trees. From one of the 
ed us twice atconsiderable length. ‘The meeting | hills we ascended, the Mediterranean, though 
house, built by subseription about twenty years | twenty or thirty miles distant, is often seen in 
ago, is an excellent and commodious building. | clear weather, but it proved rather too late in 
Thomas Shillito, being at Congenies at the time | the evening to have a view of it. I observed 
of its erection, | was informed assisted in build- | during our ramble many interesting wild flowers, 
ing part of the wall of the graveyard with his | a fine field for the botanist, and had I been pre- 
own hands. pared, I could have enriched my herbarium con- 
Congenies is a small town of about 1000 in-| siderably. I preserved a few of the smaller 
habitants, about 50 or 69 of whom, including | species, which, besides the beauty they possess, 
minors, are Friends. ‘They have no acknow- | will serve as lasting memorials of my visit to 
ledged minister among them, but a young wo-|Congenies. But amongst the most interesting 
man, formerly superintendent of the orphan | of these, is an olive branch, which Lydie Majo- 
asylum at Nismes, now residing at Congenies | lier cut for me during our ramble, from a fine 
on account of her health, speaks occasionally. | old olive tree in one of her own olive yards, de- 
This young woman is the sister of the late |siringI would preserve it as a memento of our 
Jules Benezet, a young man of amiable and ex- | delightful excursion. This is the more valua- 
cellent character, and generally beloved, who} ble, from being cut from a tree planted by her 
was assassinated a few years ago. ‘This horrid | father, Louis Majolier, a highly esteemed minis- 
act was perpetrated between Nismes and Calvi-| ter, who died only a few years ago. He was 
son, where he was robbed, and his body thrown | well known to Friends in England, having fre- 
into a ditch of water. He left a widow with | quently attended the Yearly Meeting in London; 
two children, and a prospect of a third, who | and an interesting and valuable testimony re- 
were entirely dependent upon his exertions for | specting him has been published.* She gave 
‘support. Her case excited so much commise- | me another branch in charge at the same time 
ration in the town, that the managers of the | for an unknown female friend in England, whore 
theatre proposed acting a piece for her benefit. | brother had died in their house in Congenies, 
On hearing of their intention, however, she de- | being on a visit there on account of his health. 
clined accepting their kindness, from conscien- | They have kept up, for some years, a friendly 
tious motives, choosing rather to put her trustin | correspondence, and though personally unac- 
Him who has commanded us to seek first His | quainted, and separated from each other upwards 
kingdom, rather than to avail herself of a bounty | of 1000 miles, they have become very closely unit- 
arising from a source her conscience disapproved. | ed in religious fellowship. What a powerlul in- 
Through the kindness of a Friend in England, | fluence does the bond of Christian love and fellow- 
some pecuniary relief was promptly sent her, » 
and gratefully received. 
The litde community in the south of France 
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* This memorial was re-published in the first num- 
ber of Friends’ Review.—Eb. 
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** And if thy heart responsive beat, 
With feelings warm as mine, 

In spirit we may often meet 
Upon the banks of Tyne. 


ise over those who are possessors of 
how it cements together the true believers, 
. ver their lot may be cast, however distant- 
a may be located from each other ! 
’ +o be amongst such kind friends as I met 
, aa Congenies I esteem no small privilege. 
Th re were there, more kindred spirits than I 
yr with elsewhere, in my two months tour on 
he continent of Europe. I felt myself quite at 
home as long as I remained under the hospita- 
ble roof of the Majoliers, and it was not without 
vegret that I took my leave of them. 
Immediately on my arrival in England, I in- 
formed the female Friend for whom I had 
vrought the olive branch, and she instructed 
ne to send it to the care of her brother-in-law, 
, well-known and highly esteemed minister of 
our Society, who opened the parcel containing 


** Our friendship*thus is free as space, 
Has ample room to dwell, 
Unlimited to time or place, 
And never hears farewell.”’ 







Extract from the late Governor Livingston's 
Observations, published in the American Mu- 
seum of 1790, vol. 8, p. 255, intended as a 
counterbalance to Cotton Mather and Asa 
Rand’s aspersions of the character of George 
Fox: 

“T doubt not that the Gospel may be preach- 
ed, and successfully preached, without this 
immense apparatus of human erudition; an 


i, and penned the following lines a 
written by herself. 


W. A.” 


«] never press’d thy hand, my dear ; 
I never kissed thy cheek, 

Nor can I raise the attentive ear, 
If thou should’st fondly speak. 


“ Thine image on my heart may shine 
In colours bright and fair; 

Ah no! that image is not thine, 
But fancy’s picture there. 


“Distance divides us—land and sea, 
Their barriers raise to part; 
Language dissimilar—yet we 
Are kindred still in heart. 


“ What binds us thus? what power controls 
The current of our love? 

Has not the bond that knits our souls, 
Its spring and source above? 


“Yes—God who heard the powerful plea 
Of His beloved Son, 

‘I will my followers always be, 
As, Father, we are, one;’ 


“Does to His little ones impart 
A measure of His grace, 

And binds his children heart to heart, 
Though strangers face to face. 


“Absent in body, thus we claim 
Kindred as sisters here; 

A friendship not alone in name, 
But fervent, warm, sincere. 


“ And this fair emblem of thy love, 
Affection oft shall wake; 

A sweet memorial oft shall prove, 
Sweet for the donor’s sake. 


“°T will lead me ’neath thy clustering vine, 
With radiant dew-drops wet, 

To where the ripening berries shine 
In thine own ‘Olivette.’ 


“ Twill lead me to those fertile plains, 
Where breathes the balmy breeze,’ 
And hospitality ‘still reigns, 
in distant Congenies. 


s though 
We a 


“On receiving from my unknown friend, LYvIE Ma- 
yotter, of Congenies, an Olive Branch, cut by her- 
lf, out of her own ‘Olivette,’ and forwarded by 























apparatus that hath but too often proved the 
unhappy means of inflating with literary pride, 
and tormented in that wisdom “by which the 
world knew not God,” while it arrogantly de- 
spised, as the ‘foolishness of preaching,’ that 
by which it pleased God to ‘save them that be- 
lieve.” Indeed, | know it may, because it has 
been, and still is. The Apostles had not this 
kind of preparation. Except St. Paul, they 
were all illiterate fishermen or mechanics; and 
George Fox alone has, without human learning, 
done more towards promoting real, primitive, 
unadulterated Christianity, and the extirpation of 
priestcraft, superstition, and ridiculous, unavail- 
ing rites and ceremonies, than any other re- 
former in Protestant Christendom has with it. 
But the Apostles and primitive evangelists were, 
you say, in preaching the gospel, illuminated 
and directed by the Holy Spirit, and therefure 
wanted not the assistance of systematic codes 
and folio volumes of cabalistical criticisms. 
They were so; and who dare, in modern times, 
or at any time, to preach that same gospel, 
without the same illumination and instruction ? 
If, without it, he pretends to preach any gospel, 
I am sure it would be a gospel of his own 
making, or that of his scholastic preceptors,”’ 





THE DEAD IN CHRIST, 


And where are our departed friends now? | 
can answer only by one word; but how much 
does that word contain! They are in sa ety. 
O comfortable word to think of, when the dan- 
ger so escaped is an eternal one. They are in 
safety ; they have donc with evil forever. No 
more sickness, no more pain—no more sorrow 
for others, and no more fear—no more sense of 
private misfortunes or of public. Poverty, 
strife, tumults, wars—whatever images of evil, 
with more or less of distinctness, haunt us in our 
mortal condition—of all these they know no- 
thing any more. But how much more than all 
this is it to be freed from temptation, and to have 
ended the work of faith! We, with all our 
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faults, with all our difficulties in the way of | Thy life’s ruling passion—thy being’ 


serving God—our eager passions, our base fears, 
our childish follies—we, with this veil drawn so 
thickly over us, and throughgwhich faith some- 
times can scarcely penetrate, can we conceive 
ourselves to be as our departed brethren—pas- 
sion, and fears, and follies all swept away to- 
gether, and the veil lifted from all things, so that 
we can see God? And yet it is true, that many 
whom we have known, who had shared our 
graver hours, and our lighter ones, are now as 
really in this state of perfect safety as they were 
a short time since, and as we are still in danger. 
It is, therefore, well said, “ Follow their faith, 
considering the end of their earthly conversa- 
tion.” It is well said, for by considering their 
end we may be best encouraged to follow their 
faith —Dr. Arnold. 


When thou prayest, rather let thy heart be 
without words, than thy words be without heart. 
Bunyan. 


THE ASPEN LEAF. 


BY MARIA JEWSBURY. 


I would not be, 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree, 

In every fickle breeze to play, 

Wildly, weakly, idly gay. 

So feebly framed, so lightly hung, 

By the wing of an insect, stirred and swung: 
Thrilling, e’en to a red-breast’s note, 
Drooping if only a light mist float: 
Brightened and dimmed like a varying glass, 
As shadow or sunbeam chanced to pass. 

1 would not be, 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree ! 


It is not because the autumn sere 

Would change my merry guise and cheer ; 
That soon, full soon, nor leaf nor stem, 
Sunlight would gladden, or dew-drop gem, 
That | with my fellows must fall to the earth, 
Forgotten our beauty and breezy mirth, 

Or else, on the bough, where all had grown, 
Must linger on, and linger alone ;— 

Might life be an endless summer day, 

And I be for ever green and gay, 

I would not be, I would not be, 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree! 


Proudly spoken, heart of mine— 

Yet weakness and change perchance are thine, 

More and darker, and sadder to see, 

Than befall the leaves of yonder tree ! 

What if they flutter ? their life is a dance— 

Or toy with the sunbeams ? they live in his glance— 

To bird, breeze or insect, rustle and thrill, 

Never the same,—never mute, never still— 

Emblems of all that is fickle and gay, 

But leaves in their birth, but Jeaves in decay. 

Chide them not, heed them not! spirit, away! 

Into thyself—to thine own hidden shrine! 

What here dost thou worship? what deemest thou 
divine ? 

Thy hopes—are they steadfast, and holy and high ? 

Are they built on a rock? are they raised to the sky? 

Thy deep secret yearnings—oh whither point they? 

To the triumphs of earth—to the toys of a day? 

Thy friendships and fee!ing—doth impulse prevail 

To make them or mar them, as wind swells the sail ? 


REVIEW. 







Ss first aim 
itment Ors 


What are they? and yield they conter 
ale 
Spirit! proud spirit! ponder thy state_ 
It thine the leaf’s lightness, eat ee the | 
It may flutter, and glisten, and wither and di 
And heed not our pity, and ask not our sigh 2 
But, for thee, the immortal! no Winter a } 
Eternal repose on thy joy,or thy woe! _ 
Thou must /ive—and live ever, in glory or o| 
Beyond the world’s precinct, beyond the dark t ny 
Look to thyself, then, ere past is hope’s rejgy — 
And looking and longing alike are in vain.’ 
Lest thou deem it a dliss, to have been or to I 
But a fluttering leaf on yon Aspen Tree ! ™" 


eats for. 





SUMMARY OF NEwWs. 


_Conaress—Senate.—The bill to supply defer, 
cies in the appropriations for the current (x. 
year, was passed on the 2Ist ult. It has now ms. 
ed both houses. Among the appropriations ae 
for a Charge des Affaires to Rome. The om ” 
has since been under discussion. Senators Wo', 
ster and Niles have spoken upon it at consider. bio 
length, “ 


House or RepreseNntatives.—The Constitys)o, 
of the new State of Wisconsin was laid before +), 
House on the 16th, and on the 20th a bill for ¢h, 
admission of the said state into the Union. wasn. 
troduced. The Indianappropriation bill was pass. 
on the 27th. one 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE—House.—The (o. 
neral Appropriation Bill was passed on thé 22d, and 
on the 27th the act to prevent the employment oj 
children under twelve years of age in factories, was 
passed. 


Evrore.—By the arrival of the Caledonia a: 
Boston, on the night of the 27th ult., a fortn ghi’s 
later news has been received. The Frehch Re- 
public has been acknowledged by the ministers oi 
Great Britain, the United States, Belgium an: 
Switzerland. Paris was tranquil, but financial and 
commercial affairs were in a very depressed and 
gloomy state. The revolution had spread through- 
out France, and all her departments had joined the 
Republic. Among the decrees of the Provisional 
Government, we notice the following : Suppression 
of the Chamber of Peers, and Dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies; abolition of all titles and 
nobility ; liberation of political prisoners ; a Nation- 
al Assembly to meet and decree a Constitution: 
nine hundred representatives to this assembly are 
to be elected by the people ; population to be the 
basis of representation, and saffrage to be universa 
all Frenchmen above 21 years of age to be eutitled 
to vote, and any one above 25 may be a represet: 
tative. The following decrees, if genuine, show 4 
most commendable liberality of spirit: Capa 

unishment to be abolished ; an act to be prepare 
for the immediate emancipation of slaves in all the 
colonies ; alloaths taken by public functionanes ' 
be abolished. The elections are looked forwar 
to with the utmost anxiety. The ex-King 0 
Queen of France had landed in England. 7 
news of the French Revolution had created a p 
found sensation throughout Europe. It is reported 
that the Bavarian ple have risen against the 
king, and compelled him to grant them a Constitu: 
tion. 








